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improved, until recently, far more rapidly than those of the
cane industry.   Then the refining is a separate interest.
If, then, a country has cane-sugar colonies which it wants
to protect against other colonies, and a beet-sugar industry
which it wants to protect against neighbors who produce
beet-sugar, and refiners to be protected against foreign re-
finers, and if the relations of its own colonial cane-sugar
producers to its own domestic beet-sugar producers must
be kept satisfactorily adjusted, in spite of changes in proc-
esses, transportation, and taxation, and if it wants to get
a revenue from sugar, and to use the colonial trade to de-
velop its shipping, and if it has two or three commercial
treaties in which sugar is an important item, the states-
man of that country has a task like that of a juggler riding
several horses and keeping several balls in motion.   Sugar
is the commodity on which the effects of a world-embrac-
ing commerce, produced by modern inventions, are most
apparent, and it is the commodity through which all the
old protectionist anti-commercial doctrines will be brought
to the most decisive test.
(Cf) FORCED FOREIGN RELATIONS TO REGULATE IMPROVE-
MENT WHICH CAN NO LONGER BE DEFEATED.
86. If we turn back once more to our own case, we note
the rise in 1883-1884 of the policy of commercial treaties
and of a "vigorous foreign policy." For years a "national
policy" for us has meant "securing the home market/5
The perfection of this policy has led to isolation and os-
tentatious withdrawal from cosmopolitan interests. I may
say that I do not write out of any sympathy with vague
humanitarianism or cosmopolitan sentiments. It seems to
me that local groupings have great natural strength and
obvious utility so long as they are subdivisions of a higher
organization of the human race, or so long as thev are